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or a Swede with  a Spaniard.    The Bengalee will bear any
insult sooner than appeal to force of arms, whilst the slightest
provocation makes a Pathan lay his hand  on his  sword hilt.
The dissimilarity in language is equally great.    The speech of
the Madrasee is as  unintelligible  to  the ordinary Musulman
of   Delhi,  accustomed   as the latter   is   to   the   high-flown
phrases that he has borrowed from the Persian, as the Proven-
<jal of a Ni9ois would be to a Dutch Burgher    We have a
dangerous habit of ignoring these differences, an'd  of thinking
that the same laws, the same reforms, and the same taxation
are applicable to all.    Uniformity  is our object,  and  to this
principle we are too apt to sacrifice the customs  and the pre-
judices of the people, forgetting the while that it is the his-
torical associations  and the consequent  temperament of  the
masses which  necessitate different forms   of  administration
amongst different nations.    The intelligent  classes in Lower
Bengal have more nearly attuned themselves to our pitch than
any others of our subjects, and they, perhaps, can at length
appreciate the introduction of measures borrowed from Eng-
land.   By all means, therefore, let  them have the benefit of
Municipal Commissions, Income and License Tax, et id genus
omne.   But let Government beware lest it   generalize   too
quickly, and by forcing such institutions on less advanced com-
munities, loosen rather than  consolidate its authority.   The
spirit of its pioneers is willing,  but impatience is their we^k
point.

The events of the mutiny, as Sir Richard Temple justly
observes, have enabled us to distinguish broadly between those
who prefer -and those who resent our presence. The reigning
sovereigns of Baroda, BhopaL Cashmere, Gwalior, Tndore,
Jheend, Puttialah, Rewah and others, either from an intuitive
perception of the probable issue of the contest, from intrinsic
feelings of loyalty, or from the influence of the Political Agents
at their Courts, remained steadfast, and by their help were
invaluable to us at the time. The mercantile community
threw in their lot with us, because they thought their wealth
was safer under our auspices, desperate though our position at
one period was, than it would have been if exposed to the mercy
of a reckless mob. The agricultural classes throughout our do-
minions, with certain exceptions, preserved their hereditary impas-
siveness. Here, as elsewhere, experience has shown that the tide
of war may come and go, and, except where the battle has been
waged, or a body of troops has passed along, the strife leaves few
permanent marks of^uffcring amongst the peasantry. To the